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TRAINING FOR ADVANCEMENT 


_. Guy Nicholson, instructor of commercial subjects in 
the Herrin, Illinois, High School last year, is now instruc- 
tor of accounting at Earlham College. 


P. H. O’Hara, a recent commercial teacher at Massey’s 
Business College, Richmond, Virginia, is now a profes- 
sional public accountant in the employ of Pullen, Hen- 
derson and McKinney, Certified Public Accountants, 
Richmond, Virginia. 


These two men were among the more than two hundred teachers 
who subscribed for our commercial teachers’ “Course in Accounting 
and Auditing” last year. They have been completing it during 
their spare time, without it, in any way, interfering with their work. 


What they have done, you can do. If you have a knowledge 
of the principles of bookkeeping, you are eligible for this course of 
instruction and are invited to take advantage of our service propo- 
sition. 


The demand for instructors of accounting by Universities, 
Colleges, Normals, Private Schools, and other schools has been so 
great this year that it has been an impossibility to supply a sufficient 
number of properly qualified teachers. 


Instruction at cost. A standard course, based on standard 
texts, and including a set of reference texts, under the direction of 
a Certified Public Accountant, who reviews your working papers, 
answers your questions, coaches you for the C. P. A. examination, and 
renders every possible service for your betterment and advancement. 


Now is the time to begin. Get ready for advancement next 
year. 


‘‘Men who train themselves, who develop every 
power to the full, are favored by the ill-training of 
the average man.” 


Write for specific information and application blank. 
C. P. A. Department 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
309 West Third Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Note—A careful reading of articles beginning om pages 4 and 9 will convince 
teachers of the advisability of studying accounting. 
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HIS issue of “The Balance Sheet’’ was 
mailed to you in an envelope addressed 
on our newly installed, electrically driven 

addressograph. The metal plate, on which your 
name and address is embossed, was made on an 
electrically operated graphotype. After install- 
ing this equipment, it was necessary to make 
address plates for the names of all persons en- 
titled to receive ‘“The Balance Sheet.’”’ If you 
are a commercial teacher, or an official inter- 
ested in commercial education, you are entitled 
to. receive this publication. If you did receive 
this copy, kindly examine your name and ad- 
dress on the envelope and if it is incorrect in 
any way, advise us and the necessary changes 
will be made. If you know of someone entitled 
to receive ‘“The Balance Sheet,’’ but who did 
not receive this issue, you will be doing that 
person a favor, and we will appreciate it, if you 
will give us his or her name and address. 

“The Balance Sheet” is a bi-monthly pub- 
lication, published in the interest of commercial Electrically Operated Graphotype _ 
education. The articles in this issue are an 
indication of the articles and contributions to follow throughout the year. 
There will also be problems for students and teachers, news items, announce- 
ments, photographs, and many other interesting things. Teachers and others 
are invited to submit contributions of general interest for publication. 

“The Balance Sheet’’ is your publication. You can help us to make it 
the livest, most helpful, most interesting publication of its kind. 


If you have not received ‘“‘The Balance Sheet”’ before, write for copies 
of the first three numbers. We have a limited number on hand and will be 
glad to supply them until our stock is exhausted. The coupon below may be 
used in giving us information that will aid us to render better service, and to 
serve others whom we may not now be reaching. Use it as you see fit. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
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Electrically Driven Addressograph 
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IS THERE AN ACCOUNTING TERMINOLOGY AND 


PROCEDURE, 


AND HOW MUCH OF IT SHOULD 


BE DEVELOPED IN ee SCHOOLS? 


HOWARD x STRICKLER* 
Certified Public Accountant 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


HE first part of the question can 

be answered most emphatically 
in the affirmative, and admits of no dis- 
cussion whatever. With regard to 
the second part of the question as to 
how much of accounting terminology 
should be developed in secondary 
schools, I am impelled to say that 
all of it should be developed in the 
secondary schools so far as they at- 
tempt to go. What is taught should 
be taught correctly. 

I do not know whether I am ex- 
pected to discuss this question from 
the standpoint of an instructor in 
accounting and to define the scope 
and limitations of accounting courses 
in secondary schools, or as a prac- 
ticing Certified Public Accountant to 
make known the experiences of the 
practicing accountants and to outline 
their recommendations as to the 
proper coordination in accountancy 
instruction. 

I shall briefly attempt both. I 
have quite definite ideas as to ac- 
counting terms and procedure, and 
shall indulge in no ambiguities in 
endeavoring to express them. The 
difficulty with some accountants is, 
that they do not clearly express what 
they mean, neither in their language, 
nor in the titles of the records they 
attempt to elucidate or analyze. 
First of all, bear in 


Accounting mind that account- 
se then ing deals with math- 


ematical facts in 
terms of figures, the purpose of which 
is to disclose conditions.. The erron- 
eous idea so frequently encountered 
by accountants that records should 
be kept and referred to in a way only 
to be understood by the person who 
made the records should be elimi- 
nated. 


*Mr. Strickler is an instructor in accounting at Temple University, Philadelphia. 


I am not exaggerat- 


pil ing at all when I say 
Accounting that there is entirely 
Department ‘*° much time 

P wasted in the Ac- 


counting Department of almost any 
business enterprise because of igno- 
rance and incompetence. If efficiency 
is to be e: pected anywhere, it should 
be found in the Accounting Depart- 
ment as well as in the Productive 
and Sales Departments. 


The reason is not far to seek. Book- 
keepers and many accountants, too, 
do not know WHY and HOW. They 
have not learned to account by 
REASON but by RULE. You can 
not successfully keep books and 
records and analyze facts by rule. 


Rules I know of a certain 
vs. school that teaches 
Reason its students a long 


list of rules for jour- 
nalizing, I think fifteen in all; yet 
I know of only one rule to determine 
what entry to make to record a busi- 
ness transaction, i. e., debit the re- 
ceiver or account affected, and credit 
the source. It is sheer nonsense and 
waste of time; indeed, more it is 
an injury to the mind of the student 
to instruct him to make entries and 
close books by a lot of rules, and 
furthermore, rules which are not 
true. I can not understand why 
schools can not, or at least do not, 
instruct their students in accordance 
with business practice, instead of 
pedagogically and futilely attempt- 
ing to formulate business practice. 
I agree that schools may formulate 
and instruct in CORRECT business 
practice. 


This 


address was delivered before the Eastern Commercial Teachers at their Convention held in 


Philadelphia, April 1 to 3. 1920. 
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Mixing To illustrate: A 
Revenue property account or 
Transactions an account of any 
with kind, keeping record 
Investments of any asset or lia- 

bility should not 
have in it any record of revenue 
entries. 

I know of schools also where they 
teach the students in keeping an 
account of a property purchased as 
an outside investment, to keep in 
that same account the income and 
expense relating to that property. 

This is most emphatically wrong. 
How can students who have been 
taught to mix revenue transactions 
with the investment account be ex- 
pected to do correct accounting when 
they actually keep books? 


The Profit Then again, I know 
and Loss where students are 
Account taught to charge the 


Profit and Loss ac- 
count with certain expenses or losses, 
which, for want of knowledge of what 
else to do with such items, they put 
into the Profit and Loss account, 
which they treat as a dumping 
ground. 

If a horse dies, charge it to Profit 
and Loss. No you do not. Bury the 
horse, and do not burden Profit and 
Loss account with a dead horse, and 
furthermore, never charge the Profit 
and Loss account with ANYTHING 
AT ANYTIME. That should be 
plain enough. 

The Profit and Loss account is in 
reality not an account, but a sum- 
mary of accounts which affect the 
financial condition of the business 
due to operation, or as a result of 
outside investments, and this sum- 
mary should be made only at the 
close of the financial period. 

It is a climax of all the operations 
of the business enterprise and other 
sources of income or causes of expense 
or loss affecting the condition of 
proprietorship, whether individual, 
partnership or corporation. Then, 
too, one will hear this account called 
the Loss and Gain account. I do not 


know why, I am sure, perhaps because 
the pain of the acquisition of an idea 
is too great to make possible the cor- 
rect use of the term ‘“‘Profit and Loss”’ 
instead of ‘‘Loss and Gain.”” Have 
you ever heard any one refer to ac- 
counts receivable as book accounts 
receivable? What other kin1 of ac- 
counts could they be if not book 
accounts? 

I could illustrate many more ridic- 
ulous, absurd, prehistoric and anti- 
quated terms and practices still re- 
tained and taught in our secondary 
schools. This is all wrong, because 
it impedes the student’s progress to 
success. Because of his implicit 
faith in the methods or “rules” 
learned at school, he thinks every- 
thing is all wrong if not done the way 
he learned it. 


Inadequate he secondary 
Courses of schools are not in 


close enough touch 
Study Offered with actual business 
requirements to formulate business 
procedure and seem to be unwilling 
to adopt modern accounting proced- 
ure. Students graduate and, very 
frequently, know nothing about col- 
umnar books or controlling accounts, 
classifying accounts, the use of loose- 
leaf ledgers and self-balancing ledg- 
ers. They can not distinguish be- 
tween maintenance and operating 
expenditures, and do not understand 
such terms as invested capital, out- 
side investments, paid in surplus, 
earned surplus, operating reserves, 
surplus and other reserves, imprest 
systems, voucher systems, purchases 
register, working sheet, nor the clos- 
ing of books without reference to a 
BOOK OF RULES. 


Preliminary Preparatory educa- 
Training tion is essential if 
Required graduates are to be 


successful after grad- 
uation. You can not teach a student 
bookkeeping in thirty days. I have 
had students apply to enter Higher 
Accounting courses without having 


either kept books, or ever having 
(Concluded on page #6) 
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BUSINESS ENGLISH 


by 


W. F. ZIEGLER 
Banks Business College 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


In all human relationships, there are 
but three factors: namely, the man 
who sells, the man who buys, the 
goods exchanged, 
Human and the agreement 
Relationships of the minds in mak- 
ing the sale. The 
first factor is the salesman. His suc- 
cess depends largely as he expresses 
himself upon his wares. This first 
factor concerns every pupil who comes 
to a business school in order to pre- 
pare himself for salesmanship. And 
every one is a salesman, for he is 
either selling his services as an em- 
ployee, or is engaged in some business 
through which he is offering for sale 
to the general public some article, be 
it raw material or a manufactured 
product. 
In these human relationships, which 
none can escape, and in which men 
constantly strive toward the pro- 
gressive realization of a worthy ideal, 


language plays an 
A Worthy important part, for 
Ideal business is about 


twenty percent 
things and eighty percent human 
nature. A man’s worth is measured 
by three characteristics and by three 
only; these are: his quality of work, 
his guantity of work, and his mode 
of conduct. If he falls short in any 
one of these, his efficiency value will 
be diminished; his usefulness to him- 
self and to his employer will be de- 
creased. A man’s efficiency value 
varies inversely as the amount of 
supervision he needs. It is, there- 
fore, of the utmost importance that 
his language be correct, since it has 
a direct bearing upon his quality of 
work, and also upon his mode or con- 
duct. 
It is in business and in the social life 
that we express our worth and exert 
our lasting influences. These influ- 
ences are wrought by word and deed. 


These relationships 
are rendered agree- 
able end effective 
largely in proportion as the language is 
correct and as the manner is pleasing. 
Words well chosen and well spoken be- 
come the measure of our disposition 
and motives. If this manner of expres- 
sion be coarse, abrupt, and unattract- 
ive, the inner life will be exposed to 
the same verdict; in the degree that 
this expression becomes natural and 
refined will the verdict be changed 
to our lasting advantage. Our happi- 
ness and usefulness depend upon the 
culture of these qualities. Our busi- 
ness associates are usually our best 
friends. To these we should give the 
best we have, expressed in language 
that is at once clear, correct and 
courteous. 
The FOUR SQUARE man has ABIL- 
ITY, RELIABILITY, ENDUR- 
ANCE and ACTION. These four 
kinds of Man-Power need to be de- 
veloped con- 
Man-Building structively in order 
that he may render 
permanently satisfactory service, 
either as an employee or as an em- 
ployer. The language of every indi- 
vidual shows either developed or 
undeveloped ability. Language is 
the index of the contents of the mind. 
Other things being equal, a man will 
succeed in business as he expresses 
his ability, his reliability, and action. 
Reliability is the foundation of busi- 
ness. Confidence is based upon it. 
The unreliable man seldom succeeds 
for he can not render permanently 
satisfactory service. Character of 
tone and dignity of manner, integrity 
and honesty, are the reflections of 
RELIABILITY. 
The business man needs words that 
give accuracy and fulness of meaning, 
words that convey the spirit of the 
thought to his reader or hearer. His 


Effectiveness 


*An acdress before the Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Association, Philadelphia, April 


I, 2, 3, 1920. 
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words need to have 


Force, the breathed into them 
Life of the the breath of life to 
Sentence make them living in- 


fluences. To bring 
about these qualities requires a knowl- 
edge of emphasis. Force in sentence 
structure is not merely a matter of 
word arrangement according to the 
principle of coherence, but depends 
upon the choice of the words them- 
selves. The weakness of many busi- 
ness messages lies in the fact that the 
words used are strained and pre en- 
tious, commonplace or wornout, am- 
biguous or vague. Very often the 
change of a single word will mark 
the difference between a weak, life- 
less communication and a strong and 
vital appeal. 


The words that will enable one to 
express his ideas most effectively, 
are the simple, short, virile Anglo- 
Saxon words. Thinking has its foun- 
dation in the senses. Sensations 
through one or more of the senses 


are necessary before 
The Qualities consciousness is pos- 


of Force sible. The clearness 
Simplicity of the thought de- 
Concreteness pends upon the rich- 
Originality ness of the sensa- 
Truthfulness tions, the images 
Suggestion derived from the 
Euphony sensations, and upon 

the richness of the 
concepts. These Anglo-Saxon words, 


because of their earliest associations, 
have the advantage of long use. 
Hence, they gain for us both force 
and economy. They are specific and 
definite. How often they bring home 
to us the experiences of early asso- 
ciations! How they suggest those 
dearest scenes of childhood and boy- 
hood! How wonderfully effective is 
Whittier’s Barefoot Boy! How sug- 
gestive are the words: Home, friend, 
mother, brother, sister, water, sun, 
star, slide, leap, run, splash. These 
fit into the experiences of the race. 
They belong to all instinctively. The 
words relating to the hearth and 
home, to the farm and fireside are 
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the good old Anglo-Saxon words, 
words of one and two syllables. They 
are words whose force is not a matter 
of thought but of feeling for they 
have grown into the very fibre of 
each individual. 
Modern methods in letter writing 
and in advertising have cast aside 
the old ‘“‘stock phrases’? so common 
during the past. Today a retail 
customer dealing with a wholesale 
house will be sur- 
prised ifthe letters 
he receives are not 
courteous, tasteful in appearance, and 
clearly written. Trite and wornout 
expressions have !ost their original 
force. The man at the head of an 
office will no longer permit such ex- 
pressions, as: ‘‘Beg to advise,” 
“Yours of recent date,” “Hoping to 
hear from you,” ‘Thanking you in 
advance.”” Any expression that is 
common to a mass of letters lacks 
originality. This insistence on orig- 
inality is rapidly spreading to the 
smaller houses. Poor letters are be- 
coming the exception, because they 
affect the quality of the house as well 
as that of the individual. Since 
satisfactory service depends upon the 
QUALITY, the QUANTITY. and 
the MODE, the old stock phrasgs, 
the wornout and trite expressions 
must be avoided. Originality is at 
a premium. 
Any statement that lacks sincerity 
loses half its force. 


Originality 


Truthfulness Simple and truthful 
Suggestion language is effective. 
Euphony The time when men 


in business apply the 
principle of ‘‘Let the buyer beware’”’ 
is past. Ethics are entering more and 
more into all human relationships. 
Truth alone will stand the test where- 
by one may render permanently satis- 
factory service. 

Suggestion is the force that brings 
to the reader’s mind a thought vividly 
and completely. It is the knack of 
forcing the thought by use of words 
that are themselves full of association. 
Such words always strike a responsive 
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chord. In order to be constructively 
forceful, they must be positive and 
pleasing to bring the reader or hearer 
into sympathy with the writer’s or 
speaker’s proposition. Figurative 
language is very suggestive because 
it conveys to the mind ideas and 
images by vivid comparisons, reaching 
the unknown through the known. 

Euphony, without which our words 
and sentences are often harsh and 
disagreeable, is an aid to suggestion. 
The choice of words and their arrange- 
ment need our constant attention. If 
our thoughts fail to clothe themselves 
in suitable language and in appro- 
priate figures, we will fail not only 
in making a favorable impression and 
in getting favorable attention, but 
also in gaining friends in our social 
spheres. Variety is indeed the spice 
of language. The constant repetition 
of words or phrases grows very monot- 
onous. And here the abuse of the 
words, ‘‘and”’ and “but’’ should be 
mentioned. Of all the common and 
monotonous repetitions, none are so 
evident as the use of these two con- 
nectives. A few examples brought 
vividly to the mind of the student 
will put him on his guard. When 
he becomes conscious of one defect, 
he,is more ready to note others, and 
more anxious to correct them. 


The direct purpose of Business Eng- 
lish is mercenary. Men write sales 
letters for profit. It is then necessary 
for the writer to make the proper 
adjustment with the reader. The 

reader can not be 
The Qualities expected to go out 
of Business of his way to receive 
English or to understand the 

message. The writer 
must meet the reader on the reader’s 
level. The message must be expressed 
in language that will economize the 
reader’s time and energy. Only by 
so doing can he hope to make a suf- 
ficiently strong impression to secure 
a favorable response. Therefore, it 
is necessary for the writer to keep in 
mind and to put into practice the six 
qualities of Business English: namely 
CLEARNESS, CORRECTNESS, 


FORCE (Emphasis), CONCISE- 
NESS, COURTESY and CHARAC- 
TER (an original stvle). The pupil 
who thoroughly develops these quali- 
ties will have at his command a power 
that few possess, a power that will 
go far in helping him to render satis- 
factory service. 


To instill these ideas, this ambition 
to become proficient in the use of 
English, into the hearts and minds 
of his pupils, is the 
The Teacher’s priviiege and pleas- 
Opportunity ure of every teacher. 
When the pupil has 
thoroughly sensed the importance of 
the art of expression, he ceases to be 
a pupil; he becomes a student, im- 
bued with the same ideals as those 
of the teacher. The inspiration of 
the teacher lifts him from the indif- 
ferent class to the student class, from 
which he will pass rapidly to master- 
ship. He will begin to see principles 
instead of dry and meaningless rules. 
He will create ideals for himself for 
he is learning to see himself as he 
ought to be and as he wants to be. 


It is well to remember, however, that 
the ideals of the student seldom rise 
higher than those of the teacher, who 
is at once ‘the creator and the leader 
of the activities of 
his department. By 
means of concrete 
examples, the student is constantly 
shown the value of good English, both 
in business and in society. It then 
becomes easy to get the continued 
favorable attention and interest of 
a class. This interest in the subject 
created by the teacher will beget a 
confidence in the teacher, and these 


Mastership 


two, INTEREST and CONFI- 
DENCE, from which will flow 
SATISFACTION, spell the word, 


MORALE. With morale (Interest, 
Confidence Satisfaction), the factory 
will hum. Production will be at its 
highest. Satisfactory service is being 
rendered between employer and em- 
ployee, between employee and em- 
ployer; between teacher and pupil, 
between pupil and teacher. The 
school room will be a pleasant place. 
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THE EFFECT OF THE WAR ON ACCOUNTING AND 
SUGGESTIONS FOR THE BETTERMENT OF 
SECONDARY SCHOOL COURSES IN BOOKKEEPING 


CHARLES S. ROCKEY, C. P. A.* 
OF FIRM OF WIEGNER, ROCKEY & CO. 
Certified Public Accountants 
Philadelphia, Pa., and Havana, Cuba 


Interest in Accounting. It is 
conservative to state that during the 
last three years there have been more 
drastic changes in accounting 
methods, greater interest taken in 
the subject of accountancy by busi- 
ness men, with a larger number of 
men and women receiving training 
in accounting, through numerous 
agencies, than in the twenty years 
preceding the war. 


Subjects Discussed. I will divide 
my talk into a description of the 
work in accounting during the war 
by various departments of the 
Government operating under cost 
plus contracts, the investigations of 
the Federal Trade Commission, the 
Fuel Administration, Food Adminis- 
tration, etc., the need to standardize 
accounting and the effect of Federal 
Taxation on accounting methods. 
I will then attempt to make a few 
suggestions as to how secondary 
school courses in bookkeeping might 
be bettered. 


Cost Plus Contracts. It was 
found necessary by the contracting 
officers of the Air Service branch of 
the army to enter into what are now 
commonly known as cost plus con- 
tracts, because it was an absolute 
impossibility for manufacturers to 
vid on many needed items of equip- 
ment necessary for the conduct of 
the war for the following reasons: 


A—tThe. rapid rise in labor costs; 

B—The rapid rise in material 
costs; 

C—Contractors’ ignorance’ of 
proper manufacturing methods; 

D—The Government reserved the 
right on all contracts to make changes 
in specifications at any time. 


You will recognize the impossi- 
bility of any contractor making a 
flat price bid on the first contract for 
Liberty motors when he received 
approximately one thousand changes 
in specifications during the course of 
the manufacture on such a contract. 
Some of the factory departments 
were virtually shut down for days at 
a time waiting for blue prints for 
certain parts to arrive. 

It should be said, however, that 
these cost plus contracts enabled 
the Government to place fixed price 
contracts on a very advantageous 
basis. 


Cost Plus Contracts. As early 
as 1915 there were a number of ships 
being built in civilian yards on a cost 
plus basis. In 1917 when it became 
apparent that the United States 
would enter the World War, the Navy 
Department endeavored to secure 
fixed price bids for the construction 
of a number of different kinds of war 
vessels. Most of the bids received 
were so high that a decision was 
reached to place these contracts on 
a cost plus basis. In many cases 
fixed price contracts had _ been 
awarded by the Navy, but when we 
entered the conflict the Navy officials 
saw the impossibility of contractors 
completing their contracts because of 
the sharp rise of the cost of labor and 
materials, so these contracts were 
changed to a cost plus basis. 

Costs plus contracts were usually 
of the following kinds: 

A—A flat rate of profit, usually 
10% on the total cost of labor, 
material and overhead; 

B—A “‘bogey”’ or “‘upset’’ price, for 
instance, of a dollar per unit. The 


*From an address before a meeting of the Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Association 


held at Philadelphia, April 1 to 3, 1920. 
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profit to the manufacturer would be 
10% of total cost of labor, material 
and overhead plus 33144% of the 
difference between such total cost 
and the dollar. In other words, if the 
unit cost 80 cents to manufacture, 
10% profit would be 8 cents, making 
a total cost of 88 cents and the con- 
tractor would be further entitled to 
lg of the difference between one 
dollar and 88 cents, or an additional 
profit of 4 cents. This form of con- 
tract was an incentive for the con- 
tractor to keep the total costs as 
low as possible. 


The cost plus form of contract is 
an admirable one during a_ period 
when labor and material costs are 
unstable. At the same time the con- 
tracting parties should have costs 
supervised by experienced account- 
ants. I noticed in a Baltimore news- 
paper of last week that the City 
of Baltimore was contracting to have 
its streets cleaned and various muni- 
cipal improvements made on the cost 
plus plan. 


What Constitutes Costs. At 
a conference during the summer of 
1917, attended by the cost experts of 
the various War and Navy Depart- 
ments, with the assistance of Public 
Accountants, a uniform cost plus con- 
tract was drawn up with full explana- 
tion of what items should be included 
in cost. These cost plus contracts 
provided for delivery of a certain 
number of items at certain periods, 
the payment to the contractor on 
what were known as public vouchers 
usually on the basis of weeklv pay- 
rolls, materials which went into pro- 
cess weekly, or which were purchased 
for the contract, estimated or actual 
overhead, plus the profit. In some 
cases where the contractor needed 
further financial assistance, it was 
possible to secure a loan from the 
War Credits Board, which was to be 
liquidated on the basis of so much 
for each finished unit delivered to the 
Government. These contracts, also, 
contained provisions as to cancella- 


10 


tion in the interest of the Govern- 
ment and contained full schedules of 
what items were includible in costs. 
Contractors agreed that the repre- 
sentatives of the accounting section 
would have full access to their books. 


Accounting Systems. Account- 
ants were always instructed that 
accounting methods were subservient 
to production and that no radical 
change, if possible, was to be made in 
the contractors’ accounting system. 
The plant accounting officers, how- 
ever, were required to make a careful 
survey of the contractors’ accounting 
system and prepare a written outline 
of same as well as a book of the forms 
arranged in order by departments, 
which the contractor was using, in 
order that the proper authorities at 
Washington could be certain that the 
systems in use in various plants were 
sufficient in scope to fully protect the 
interests of the Government. In the 
great majority of cases where Govern- 
ment accountants were officiating on 
cost plus contracts, the contractor’s 
accounting system was either entirely 
changed or coordinated in a manner 
which the contractor’s own employees 
had neither the experience nor ability 
to do. 


Distribution of Overhead. The 
distribution of labor and material to 
cost plus contracts was sometimes a 
difficult matter, but not. nearly so 
complicated a question as the dis- 
tribution of overhead. To give vou 
an idea of the problem which con- 
fronted some _ plant accounting 
officers, the Wright-Martin Corpora- 
tion making aeroplane motors, for in- 
stance, had contracts involving over 
fifty million dollars, representing pos- 
sibly a score of contracts with fully 
a hundred different orders; the Curtis 
Aeroplane Company had contracts 
for over one hundred million dollars 
representing literally hundreds of 
orders, some from the United States 
Air Service, some from the Navy and 
some from foreign governments. 

(To be continued in next issue) 
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THE NIGHT SCHOOL PROBLEM 


by 


E. E. MERVILLE,* 
The Spencerian School, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


The selective service act, when 
enforced during the years 1917-18, 
showed to the people of the United 
States, as no other agency could have 
shown, that we are far from being 
what we had termed ourselves, ‘‘An 
Educated Nation’’. It wasa startling 
fact to learn that one out of every 
four men who went into the service 
through the selective service channel 
could neither read nor write. One 
young man whose ancestry is prob- 
ably more American than ninety per 
cent of the persons in this room, said 
when asked why he had never learned 
to read nor write, that he did not 
know, that possibly it was because 
he had never had a chance. Someone 
may say that the large amount of 
illiteracy is due to our laws of immi- 
gration. The young man whom I 
have just mentioned, and he is one 
of thousands, has always lived in 
America, and his father and mother, 
grandfather and grandmother were 
born in America. The foreigner with- 
in our gates came here without an 
education, it is true, but if we allow 
him to enter and attempt to assimi- 
late him into our civilization, we 
should consider him. But, as you 
may say, “What has this to do with 
our night schoo! problems?’’ I wanted 
to have this brought vividly before 
you as one of the great reconstruction 
problems, and the only way in which 
these people can be reached is by the 
Night School Route. 


Learn While Earning 

One of the great problems in even- 
ing school work, no matter what the 
subject may be, is to hold the interest 
of the student so that he will be able 
to grasp the subject matter that is 
being given and so that he will be- 
come sufficiently interested to draw 








him back the next evening and con- 
tinue to draw him until he has com- 
pleted the course which he has entered 
upon. A large number of young 
people are attracted by the invitation 
to learn while they earn; in other 
words, to attend evening sessions and 
improve. their opportunities for ad- 
vancement and promotion. Some of 
these would-be students fall by the 
wayside after a few evenings. They 
find that there is no royal road and 
short route to learning, that it is going 
to require regular attendance, close 
attention and hard work on their part 
if they get anything out of it. Many 
of them find that it is going to inter- 
fere with their so-called pleasures, and 
that they won’t be able to go to the 
theatre or to the dance as frequently 
as they had done before. They fall 
by the wayside because they are not 
willing to pay the price in effort that 
is required in order to make a success 
of the work which they have started. 


For many years I studied the matter 
carefully, trying to determine how 
it would be possible to reduce the 
number who started upon the course 
of study apparently with enthusiasm, 
but soon found their efforts became 
less, and less, and after a little time 
ceased altogether. Every normal 
young man or woman must have not 
only rest but recreation, and we 
can not expect that after working all 
day they are going to put in the whole 
evening in study, practice, and reci- 
tation work and to do this six even- 
ings a week. In order to make sat- 
isfactory progress in night school 
work, there must be study on the 
part of the student outside of the 
time spent at the school. That is, 
each evening’s attendance at school 
should be followed by study. Three 


*From an address before a meeting of the Eastern Commercial Tezchers’ Association, 


held at Philadelphia, April 1 to 3, 1920. 
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evenings a week of school would call 
for three evenings of study, taking 
every evening of the week except 
Sunday. A few years ago we deter- 
mined at the Spencerian School to 
inaugurate a two-evening -a- week 
schedule. In considering the change 
from three to two nights of night 
school, the first thought was the effect 
on the attendance. 


Two Evenings 
vs. 
Three Evenings Per Week 

During the years when we had three 
nights, we found that many of our 
pupils were making a two-night week 
for themselves and the number of 
absences on that account was so great 
that the progress of classes as a whole 
was much retarded by the constant 
need of going back and going over 
work for the sake of those who had 
missed some of it. 

Since changing, the percentage of 
drop-outs is much reduced, and the 
percentage of students in regular 
attendance is from fifty to eighty 
per cent greater, and that under what 
may be considered abnormal con- 
ditions due to influenza epidemics and 
the overwork due to epidemics among 
those who remained able to work. 


Home Work 

Under the old plan, it was an excep- 
tion for students to do much in the 
way of preparation of lessons at home. 
Even very ambitious ones used to tell 
us that the one night in between was 
so crowded with other duties and in- 
terests, that school work was almost 
out of the question. Asa result, most 
of the work done was simply what 
could be prepared in class, or with 
the aid of a teacher, and often de- 
generated into mere copy work with 
no hint of originality in it. This 
quickly killed the interest and with 
the lack of interest, the zest of the 
night school was gone. 

Class Work 

Longer periods of work under the 
new plan make it possible to give more 
thorough explanation. It also allows 
the teacher time to go over the 
lesson next in order, giving little 


helps and suggestions about methods 
of preparing the work. The change 
in this respect was one of the most 
pleasing and surprising results of the 
change in time. Some of the results 
are undoubtedly due to the fact that 
both pupils and teachers go to the 
work far less fatigued. It is possible 
to put into it an extra amount of 
enthusiasm, due to the rest and the 
change of interest on the intervening 
evenings, which was quite impossible 
under the _ three-evening-a-week 
schedule. 

We encourage students to come as 
early as possible and use the rooms 
and equipment for study and practice 
before the sessions begin. Some of our 
evening students arrive at the school 
building as early as 5:30. 


Which Evenings are Best? 

It does not make any difference 
what evenings of the week are used, 
but we have found for our regular 
courses that Monday and Thursday 
proved to be the best evenings for 
the sessions. We suggest to the 
students that they use one evening 
in between for study and the other 
for rest, recreation and pleasure, and 
to follow that program as closely as 
possible throughout the course. One 
young woman asked me the other day 
if there was any objection to studying 
both evenings in between the session 
nights, and I replied ‘“‘Not if you can 
stand the pace; but not many can 
or are willing to do that. 

We have proven to our complete 
satisfaction that the two-evening plan 
is far ahead of the three-evening-a- 
week plan, and the attendance is as 
large on Thursday as on Monday 
evening. A much larger per cent of 
the students complete the course 
and take up advanced work than 
under the old plan. The plan of two 
evenings a week appeals not only to 
the students, but to the teachers. 
I feel that if we should suggest a 
return to the old plan of three nights 
a week, we would cause a small riot 
among the members of our faculty. 
Our two-evening session is held from 
6:50 to 9:30, giving four forty-minute 
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periods. In most schools, the hours 
of opening and closing would have to 
be determined largely by the con- 
ditions surrounding the students, both 
as to the hours of work ard the 
amount of time spent in traveling 
from home to school. 


Instructor’s Interest and 
Enthusiasm Reflected in Students 

Another great problem for night 
school work is the teacher. A great 
amount of enthusiasm and energy is 
required of the teacher in the evening 
sessions. If the teacher is weary or 
lacks interest and enthusiasm, it will 
be reflected, of course, in the student, 
and reaction and the effect will be 
greater than in the case of day stu- 
dents, as the evening student is not 
making a business of the school work, 
but it is to a certain extent a side 
issue with him. A large part of his 
energy has been used in his work 
during the day. He must be aroused, 
stimulated and inspired by the 
teacher. I heard of a public school 
evening department of mathematics 
that started with fifty-seven students, 
and after a few weeks was reduced 
to eight students when the depart- 
ment was abandoned. The cause was 
due largely to lack of energy and 
enthusiasm on the part of the 
teachers. 

I visited the evening sessions of a 
private school where the sessions be- 
gan at 7:00 and closed at 9:00. At 
7:30 the students began leaving and 
at 8:45 there were only twelve 
students left in the school. That was 
the fault of the principal and teachers. 
So we see that this great problem is 
one of both the public and the private 
night school. 

We have found that a very good 
plan for following up students who 
are absent two evenings in succes- 
sion is to have a letter sent signed by 
the teacher or teachers of the depart- 
ment, expressing the hope that he 
is not ill and that he will return the 
next evening to go on with his work. 
Students seem to appreciate this 
follow-up from the teachers, and we 


have found it to be more effective 
than a formal Jetter or card from the 
office. No one can measure the 
amount of good and the influence 
radiating from a student who com- 
pletes a course of study of any kind. 
Such a person becomes a _ positive 
factor and forms a habit of completing 
things started upon and is the op- 
posite of a quitter. A young man or 
young woman who enters upon a 
night school course, and finding that 
the pace set is too fast becomes dis- 
couraged and quits, has a serious set- 
back, and it would have been better 
if he had never started the work. 
Such a person will say that you can 
not accomplish things by evening 
study and will sow the seeds of dis- 
couragement among his associates 
and be the means of discouraging 
many who might otherwise have 
taken up a course of evening study 
and carried it through to completion. 


Evening School Enrollment 
in Cleveland 

In my own city, the enrollment in 
the public evening schools, including 
special Americanization work, 
amounts to eight-tenths of one per 
cent of the population. Think of the 
increase in citizenship if the per cent 
of attendance was five instead of 
eight-tenths. I propose that we fol- 
low the suggestion made by our 
President, Mr. Spangler, in a recent 
address and have not only a go-to- 
school day, but that we have in 
addition to that a movement through- 
out the United States towards an 
enormous enrollment in the public, 
private and special schools for evening 
study. Let us start a great move-~ 
ment which shall include everything 
from the most elementary English 
course to University work. Let us 
make the United States a great even- 
ing school nation. Let us so popular- 
ize education that illiteracy will be- 
come practically unknown. Let us 
make that old saving ‘‘never too old 
to learn’ one that is not merely a 
saying, but one that is a practical 

(Concluded on page 18) 




















SELECTING 
A BOOKKEEPING SYSTEM 


In selecting a system of bookkeeping and accounting, 
there are certain vital matters for consideration. Possibly 
the most important may be summed up as follows: 


1. It must be adapted to existing conditions; that is, it must be so ar- 
ranged that it may be adapted to your methods of giving instruction. You 
may wish a system suitable for teaching students in day or night school. You 
may wish a system arranged for teaching in resident classes or by correspond- 
ence. 


2. It must be based on sound bookkeeping and accounting principles. 
If the principles are properly developed, the student will make better progress 
both — and in the office, thereby reflecting the quality of the instruction 
received. 


3. It must be presented in an interesting manner and must be practical. 
Unless the subject is presented in an interesting manner, it will be difficult 
to get the desired results. If the system is theoretical and not practical, stu- 
dents will not be properly fitted for the vocation for which they sought train- 
ing. 


4. It must be up-to-date, thereby reflecting modern business methods 
and accounting practice and procedure. 


‘20th Century Bookkeeping and Accounting”’ is flexible enough to be 
adaptable to different conditions and different methods of instruction. 
It is taught with satisfying results by thousands of teachers, some 
using the account method of approach and others the journal method 
of approach; some teaching by the class method and others by the 
individual method. 


We have installed ‘‘20th Century Bookkeeping and Accounting”’ 
in the leading schools in America, giviug them what they desire, 
some desiring to use the practice sets with reproduced business papers 
(vouchers); some desiring the practice sets arranged so that students 
record the transactions from printed information without handling the 
business papers or vouchers. Some have desired bound books of account, 
while others have desired loose-leaf books of account, in which to record 
the transactions. 


To meet the needs of schools teaching by correspondence, a special 
correspondence edition of ‘“‘2oth Century Bookkeeping and Accounting”’ 
was published. This is arranged in lesson form and comprehends the 
use of reproduced business papers. The text is divided and published 
in pamphlet form to correlate with each lesson. Loose-leaf books of 
account are used so that students may conveniently submit work for 
approval. 
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NEW TEXTS 
FOR YOUR CONSIDERATION 


We respectfully arrounce two new texts at this time— 
one a “Study of Personality and its Relation to Salesmanship”’ 
by Arthur H. Holmes; the other a ‘‘Course in Public Ac- 
counting and Auditing’ by J. F. Sherwood, C. P. A. 


“SALESMANSHIP” 


“Every human being needs the constant purpose to become greater and better than 
he is, yet the satisfaction of physical needs, the enjoyment of pleasant diversions, and, per- 
haps, some preparation for future living of the same sort, are generally looked upon as ends 
that are sufficient in themselves. The man whose ideals are thus limited attaches too much 
importance to what he does, and too little to what he does not do. He fails to comprehend 
that the supreme purpose of life is growth, and that growth means more than mere existence 


and enjoyment.” 
—Arthur H. Holmes. 


Anything that might be saip in this limited space, regarding Mr. 
Holmes’ new text, would at best fall short of indicating its. real value. 
The text itself is its own best advertisement. It will be sent upon 
approval at a special examination price of 50 cents, subject to cancel- 
lation upon adoption, or upon return of the text within thirty days. 


“HIGHER ACCOUNTING” 


“Something must be done at once to increase the number of accountants. Already 
the amount of work devolving upon the reputable accountants of the country 7s considerably 
in excess of their normal capacity. The present difficulities will be enormously enhanced, 
unless we can secure from our institutions of learning a vastly greater number of qualified 


accountants.” 
—Robert H. Montgomery, C. P. A., Ex-President, 
American Association of Public Accountants. 


“Public Accounting and Auditing’”’ is designed for use in teaching 
“Higher Accounting’, suitable for use only with students who have 
completed a bookkeeping course that is based on sound bookkeeping 
and accounting principles. There is a very urgent demand for students 
with a training in the principles of accounting and auditing—students 
qualified for positions as Juniors. To aid schools in offering a course 
of instruction designed to prepare students for positions as Juniors and 
Seniors, and for the C. P. A. examination, we offer suitable text material, 
published both in text form and in pamphlet form, arranged for teach- 
ing in resident schools and by correspondence. Detailed information 
cheerfully given upon request. 


/BLISHING COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS IN BOOKKEEPING 





AN ELEMENTARY TEST 


Note.—The questions and problems soperting below are taken from Professor McKinsey’s 
e 


new text on Bookkeeping and Accounting. Pro 


ssor McKinsey believes that bookkeeping 


can be taught successfully by the class method, and at the end of each chapter of his text he 
has prepared a list of questions for class discussion. These questions are designed to test the 
students’ knowledge of the principles developed in the preceding discussion. We believe these 
questions will be of unusual interest to teachers of bookkeeping and that they will constitute 
splendid material for tests, regardless of the system of bookkeeping in use. 


1. On the first of each month 
Robert King receives a statement 
from a local grocer stating that King 
owes him a certain amount for gro- 
ceries purchased during the past 
month. The grocer sends such state- 
ments to a great many customers. 
How does he know how much each 
one owes him? 

2. D.C. Brown owns two grocery 
stores in different parts of the same 
city. He says the location of No. 1 
is ‘“‘much better’’ than the location 
of No. 2. What does he mean by 
saying the location is ‘“‘much better’’? 
How does he know that it is? 

3. King and Long both commence 
working on the same date as clerks 
in the store of James Arnold. They 
receive the same salary when they 
commence, but two years later King 
receives $25.00 a month more than 
Long. Arnold says he pays King 
$25.00 more than Long because he is 
“worth” that much more. What does 
he mean by saying he is “worth” 
more? How does he know? 

4. A. L. Bishop, who lives in New 
York, owns a store in Chicago which 
is in charge of M. D. Dodge. How 
can Mr. Bishop judge the efficiency 
of Mr. Dodge in managing the store? 

5. There is a fair in. your home 
town for one week and you and a 
friend decide to conduct a _ small 
“stand” selling ice cream, candy and 
cigars. You both work in the stand 
and have agreed to divide equally the 
profits made. You pay $10.00 to the 
Fair Association to get a location for 
your stand; the lumber which you 
use in fixing it costs you $15.00. Dur- 
ing the week you purchase from local 
merchants the goods needed and 
write the amount paid on a sheet of 
paper. Each night vou count the 
money received from sales and write 
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the amount on the same sheet of 
paper. All your goods are sold by 
the end of the sixth day. You sell 
the lumber used in the stand for 
$10.00. 

How would you find your total 
purchases and your total sales at the 
end of the week? If the former are 
$200.00 and the latter $300.00, what 
would be your profit for the week? 

6. Mr. Politician, who is a candi- 
date for mayor of X city, states that 
the street railways of the city should 
not charge six cents a ride and if he 
becomes mayor he will see that a law 
is passed reducing the fare to five 
cents. The president of the street 
railways replies that a fare of five 
cents would not pay the expenses of 
running the railways. Mr. Politician 
replies that the president of the rail- 
ways is not telling the truth. What 
would be necessary in order to judge 
who is right? 

7. A. R. Manley had merchandise 
on hand on January 1 valued at 
$2,000.09. During the month he 
purchased $6,000.00 worth of mer- 
chandise and sold $8,000.00. On 
January 31 his inventory amounted 
to $2,200.00. His expenses for the 
month had been $900.00. What was 
his net profit for the month? 

8. The following list of account 
balances is taken from the ledger of 


W. F. Hupe: 
1. Accounts Receivable... .$2,000.00 
2. Selling Expenses....... 400.00 
3. W.F. Hupe, Proprietor. 2,800.00 
4. Purchases............. 5,000.00 
5. W. F. Hupe, Personal, 
Excess of Salary Over 
IG 33660 0xs 100.00 
6. Administrative 
Expenses +i. ) 2 
Ere ree 5,000.00 
8. Inventory............ 2,000.00 
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g. Accounts Payable...... 2,500.00 
10. Notes Receivable...... 500.00 
thie: wer ticin tin ola 1,200.00 
12. Notes Payable......... 2,300,00 
13. Delivery Equipment.. 900.00 


Explain which of these are debit 
balances and which are credit bal- 
ances. 

9. William Long, in posting his 
journal, posts both the debit and the 
.credit of each transaction before he 
proceeds to the next transaction. 
He has difficulty in obtaining his 
Trial Balance and finds that the cause 
of this difficulty is that he occasionally 
posts debit items to the credit of ac- 
counts and credit items to the debit 
of accounts. What method would 
vou suggest that he follow in order 
to eliminate such errors? 

10. The bookkeeper of the X 
Company is unable to obtain his 
Trial Balance. You suggest that he 
total the debit and credit columns of 
each page of his journal. He finds 
that the total of the debit column and 
the total of the credit column on one 
page do not agree. What would you 
suggest to him? 


PROBLEM 


The following represent certain 
transactions of J. B. Small during 
the month of January: 

Jan. 1. J. B. Small invested 
$1,000.00 in the retail gro- 
cery business. Paid for 
one month’s rent of store 
$50.00. 

2. Bought of E. W. Ryan, on 
account, merchandise per 
invoice of January I, 
$76.50. 

3. Bought of Evans Bros., on 
account, merchandise per 
invoice of this date, 


$148.75. 

4. Sold R. A. Miller, on ac- 
count, coffee and flour per 
order No. 1, $15.40. 

6. Paid for advertisement in a 
local paper, $5.00. (Debit 
selling expense.) 

8. Paid William Randolph’s 
salary as clerk for one 
week, $12.00. 
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10. Bought of A. H. James, for 
cash, merchandise, 
$196.00. 

Received to date for sundry 
cash sales as shown by 
cash register, $91.25. 

Paid E. W. Ryan $76.50, in 
‘full of account. 

Sold the Congress Hotel, on 
account, merchandise per 
order No. 2, $57.80. 

Sold L. T. Stanley, on ac- 
count, merchandise per or- 
der No. 3, $18.60. 

-Received of R. A. Miller, in 
full of account, $15.40. 

Bought of Rice Grocery Co., 
for cash, merchandise per 
invoice of January 19, 
$756.70. 

. Bought of Roads & Moss, on 
account, merchandise per 
invoice of January 20, 
$276.40. 

Sundry cash sales to date”as 
shown by cash register, 
$146.80. 

Sold R. A. Miller, on ac- 
count, merchandise per or- 
der No. 4, $49.70. 

Received from the Congress 
Hotel, in full of account, 
$57.80. 

Sundry cash sales to date, 
$68.70. 

Paid William 
three weeks’ 
clerk, $36.00. 


Instructions: 1. Enter the above 
transaction on a loose sheet of journal 
paper. Each entry requires the date, 
name of account debited, name of ac- 
count credited, and a clear explana- 
tion of the transaction. 


2. Open accounts on loose ledger 
paper, allowing ten lines for Cash, 
Sales, and Purchases accounts, and 
five lines for each of the other ac- 
counts, and post the entries from the 
journal. 

3. Takea Trial Balance on a sheet 
of journal paper. 

4. Prepare a Balance Sheet (in- 
ventory of merchandise January 31, 
$1,260.40) and a Statement of Profit 
and Loss. 


12. 


13. 
16. 


17. 


20. 


21. 


24. 
26. 
27. 
30. 


Randolph 
salary as 


31. 
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A TEST FOR ADVANCED STUDENTS 


From the following Trial Balances taken from the ledger of H. F. Ford 
& Co. after all adjusting entries were posted, prepare a comparative Balance 


Sheet and a comparative Statement of Profit and Loss. 


are shared equally by the partners: 


Profits or Losses 

















| September 30 | October 31 
| 

Cash.. Tie ee $1,506.38 $1,322.57 
E. W. Lytle, ‘Proprietor. . neat $1,500.00 $2,239.32 
E. W. Lytle, Personal. . ic seek 55.30 63:20 
W. R. Hamilton, Proprietor. Rast Bato 1,500.00 2,239.31 
W. R. Hamilton, Personal........... | 89.75 20.10 
H. F. Ford, Proprietor. . 27 2,000. 00 2,500.00 
H. F. Ford, Personal. .. . - | 50.00 6.65 
Mdse. Inventory (end of period) . oat 5,000.00 6,000.00 
Purchases (Inc. Inv. beg. of period) . al 5,290. 82 6,242.27 
Purchases Discount................. 151.56 256.11 
Freight In....... tid AOA: cs 2,749.48 1,662.24 
Sales. Dies teebeired iin Roc one aig 10,025.08 10,589. 43 
Sales Discount...... 59.68 136.63 
Sales Returns. é' Re tee Oe 5.50 5.53 
Administrative ‘Expenses a re 874.83 677.55 
Selling Expenses...... 374-34 | 269.21 
Interest. Oe re ae eres | 6.25 4.23 
Loss on Bad Debts.................. 27.21 21.53 
Office Equipment. . 466.50 619.50 
Reserve for Depr. of Office Equip.. a3 39 54.31 
Store Fixtures. . rs 204.00 232.00 
Reserve for Depr. of Store Fixtures. .. 10.20 21.80 
Delivery Equipment. . oi 450.00 830.00 
Reserve for Depr. of Delivery ‘Equip. ’ 45.00 71.50 
PEOtGS TROCEIVOUNE. .. oc ieee 1,000.77 1,362.97 
Notes Payable. . 28 $4) ee 1,565.30 1,100.29 
Reserve for Bad Debts.. 27.21 44.65 
Prepaid Insurance........ 63.94 57-75 
a 66.19 143.75 
NE UENO os dl es lees 16.00 9.50 
Accrued Wages. ... 153.34 151.93 
Accounts Payable..... thai nat « BOL 3,674.64 2,563.34 
Accounts Receivable... .............. 2,723.32 2,153.27 

$20, 876. 96 $20,876 96 || $21,836.22 | $21,836.22 

! 























THE NIGHT SCHOOL PROBLEM 
(Continued from page 13) 


fact, and so get everybody into the 
study habit, and, what is of greater 
importance, into the thinking habit. 

As a summary, I would give the 
following as aids for the problems of 
night school work: 

First: Two sessions a week for all 
subjects and departments, advocating 
one night in between for study, and 
one night for rest, recreation and 
pleasure. 

Second: Raise the enthusiasm of 
the teachers for night school work. 

Third: Raise the morale, to use a 
military expression, of the student- 
body. 


Fourth: Continually urge regular 
attendance for the purpose of reach- 
ing the goal. 

Fifth: Have the goal well defined, 
either in the way of increased culture, 
increased citizenship, increased eff- 
ciency, or all of these, which would 
result in greater compensation and 
more rapid promotion in the lines of 
work which they are following. 

Let our evening school slogan be 
“The Education of the Hands, Head 
and Heart”’ for the purpose of bring- 
ing about a condition which will make 
it possible for us to truly say that the 
United States is an educated nation. 
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AN ACCOUNTING PROBLEM FOR TEACHERS 


Note. The following problem is taken from ‘Public Accounting and Auditing’’ by 
J. F. Sherwood, C. P. A., published by the South-Western Publishing Company. 

Bankers frequently request Balance Sheets from those desiring loans. If the note is to 
be rediscounted in a Federal Reserve Bank, a Balance Sheet prepared in accordance with 
the Federal Reserve Board requirements on Uniform Accounting is demanded. 

This Balance Sheet should be prepared in account form. The assets should be listed 
in the order of their availability, and the liabilities should be listed in the order in which they 
must be liquidated. An effort should be made to furnish the banker with sufficient informa- 
tion to enable him to determine upon the advisability of. making the loan desired. 

Teachers are invited to submit solutions to this problem. These solutions will be referred 
to our C. P. A. Department for review, and will later be returned together with comments 
thereon. A correct solution of the problem will appear in the following issue. 


Write a reply to the following letter and prepare a Balance Sheet as 
requested therein: 
Dear Sir: 

Our bank has asked us for a statement for credit purposes. Will you please prepare one 
for us? 

Our plants stand at their cost price, which is $60,400. We have set up a reserve for a 
depreciation of $10,200. There is a mortgage for $20,000 on the plant and interest on the 
mortgage is at 6 percent and is paid up to 3 months ago. We hold $10,000 of notes receivable 
and have discounted $25,000 of notes with the bank. Our accounts receivable, which we 


* consider good, amount to $18,000, including $3,000 due from one of our employees on personal 


account. Our trade accounts receivable are subject to 5 per cent discount if paid at due date, 
and only $1,000 is now past due. Our accounts in suspense amount to $4,000. I believe these 
are 50 per cent good. We have ordered a new machine to cost $6,000, but it has not yet been 
delivered. We have endorsed a note for $6,000 for our friends, the A. B. Co., but I am con- 
fident they will take care of it when it is due. Our accounts payable amount to $4,200. Our 
insurance amounts to $400 a year and has six months to run. We have a note at the bank 
for $5,000, interest paid to date. We own 50 shares of stock in the company from which we 
buy raw material. This stock cost us $2,800 and is surely worth it, though we might have 
difficulty in selling it in a hurry. Our inventory is taken at a low selling price, which is 10 some 
per cent more than it costs us. The amount is $17,600. In addition we have a special contract 
for one of our customers. The contract price is $25,000. We have spent $12,000 on it and 
expect to have to spend $4,000 more, and we have received $10,000 on account. Our cash 
in bank is $4,800 and cash in hand $200. 

I have told you all the facts I think you need. Perhaps some are not required, but I 
want to give the bankers all the information they ought to have in the way they expect to 
get it. 

I do not, of course, expect you to accept any responsibility for the figures in the statement, 
but simply to prepare the statement in the best form you can from this letter. If you have 
any suggestions as to how I can better meet the bank’s requirements, let me have them. 


(Signed) H. A. SMITH. 








SOLUTION OF ACCOUNTING PROBLEM FOR TEACHERS 
PUBLISHED IN THE APRIL NUMBER 


REQUIRED JOURNAL ENTRIES 


December 31, 1914 


Sinking Fund Trustees. ... : OOO ST ane, ee 
ERS Ri eeeis 2 lao tts ato ee ees $10,000. 00 


Cash paid to sinking fund trustees. 


January 5, 1915 


SRP EOTTRE PESTO e  PORS EOP SPAT TE .. 10,000.00 

Sinking Fund Income (Interest )* PERSE. gue tens Pah es 5.48 
Sinking Fund Trustee. . ere er one hee aera a 9,805. 48 
Sinking Fund Income (Discount). . 284 200. 00 


To record purchase by trustees of $10, 000.00 Bonds at 98. 





*The interest is calculated at 365 days to the year, although in some localities notice is 
taken of the actual days covered by the coupon. 
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Sinking Fund Trustees. . 
Sinking Fund Income. . 


For coupons collected on 1 $10, 000.00 Bonds. 


December 31, 1915 


Se POI. oi nS ith oa oie ds. wn wes 
RING 5c titeds Sarthe bls ante seie Vike Sa Wali e 


Cash paid to anne fund trustees. 
Sinking Fund Income. . tee crete 
Profit and Loss. . 


To close Income account, ‘including $250. 00 accrued interest. 
January I, 1916 


Sinking Fund Trustees. . 
Sinking Fund Income... 


For coupons collected on n $10, 000.00 Bonds. 
reat 2, 1916 


Sinking Fund Bonds. . 
Sinking Fund Income (Interest). 


Sinking Fund Income Se online ape t+: 


Sinking Fund Trustees. . 


Trustees purchased $11 000. ‘00 Bonds at 95. 
July 1, 


Sinking Fund Trustees. . 
Sinking Fund Income... 


For coupons collected on 1 $21, 000.00 Bonds. 


December 31, lcscy 


Sinking Fund Income........ . 


(i IES aie aN 


Expenses of sinking fund. This should be paid out ad current 
funds and not out of the money in the hands of the trustee. Other- 


wise the credit would be to the trustee. 


Sinking Fund Trustees....... 
Cash.. : 
Cash paid to sinking | fund trustees. 
Sinking Fund Income. . diytog'dc 
Profit and Loss. . 


To close Income account inc cluding $525. 00 accrued interest. 
January I, 1917 


Sinking Fund Trustees. . 
Sinking Fund Income.. 


For Coupons collected on $21, 000.00 Bonds. 


Sinking Fund Bonds...... 

Sinking Fund Income (Premium). 

Sinking Fund Income omg a ce 
Sinking Fund Trustees... 


For $10,000.00 Bonds at 101 ‘and interest. 


COMMENTS 


In preparing the Balance Sheet at the end 
of each year, the balance of the Sinking Fund 
account, consisting of bonds, accrued inter- 
est and uninvested cash should be noted, 
and the Surplus account should be divided 
into appropriated surplus to the amount of 
the sinking fund and free surplus for the 
remainder. It is not necessary to open an 
account with Appropriated Surplus on the 
books. However, if the contributions to the 
sinking fund have not been kept up, it will 
be well to open an account with Sinking 
Fund Reserve for the shortage, which will 
still be part of the surplus. The surplus 
would then be shown in three items; appro- 
priated for sinking fund for the amount act- 
ually in the fund, reserve for sinking fund 
for the amount still due to the fund, and 
free surplus. 


January 10, 1917 


July 1, 1915 
Berserk sa oS WET bn aelsy 250.00 
250.00 
Seen’ 10,000.00 
ted Ge ORR 10,000. 00 
694.52 
694. 52 
250.00 
250.00 
11,000.00 
1.50 
550.00 
10,451.50 
1916 
“eae ie 525.00 
525.00 
ee 125.00 
Te ee 125.00 
10,000.00 
10,000.00 
1,723.50 
1,723.50 
525.00 
525.00 
Sings 10,000. 00 
100.00 
i?.33 
10,112.33 


Strictly speaking, the discount and pre- 
mium on bonds bought should be amortized 
over the life of the bonds. However, since 
the amounts are not large, and since the 
amortization would vary each year, we have 
simply credited or debited the discount and 
premium to Sinking Fund Income at once. 


The following teachers submitted solutions 
of the Accounting Problem, appearing in the 
April issue, that are worthy of special men- 
tion: 

W. P. Garrett, Philadelphia Business 
College; G. W. Witte, Fort Wayne (Ind.) 
Luther Institute; A. C. Conn and R. P. 
Wood, Everett (Wash.) High School; A. E. 
Roberts, Eugene Business College, Eugene, 
Ore.;, Preble D. K. Hatch, Aroostook School 
of Accountancy, Presque Isle, Me.; Julia 
McGuigan, Eagan Business School, Hacken- 
sack, N. J 


——— ee 
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NEWS ITEMS 


Preble D. K. 
Hatch, formerly 
instructor in the 
Commercial De- 
partment in the 
High School at 
Mapleton, Maine, 
writes that he has 
established Private School at 
Presque Isie, under the name of the 
Aroostook School of Accountancy. We 
extend our wishes to Mr. Hatch for 
an abundance of success in this new 
enterprise. 


. Prof. E. A. Heilman, formerly in 

the Department of Commerce at 
Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa, 
goes to the University of Minnesota 
this year as instructor of accounting, 

R. M. Brockman, head of the 
Commercial Department in the Cen- 
tral High School, St. Paul, Minnesota, 
recently wrote for Certificates of 
Proficiency for two of his students at 
the Y. W. C. A. The following para- 
graph, taken from his letter, is worthy 
of mention: 

“Miss Flora Benson completed 
three parts of ‘20th Century Book- 
keeping’ from October to May. Miss 
Elvina Janssen completed three parts 
of ‘20th Century’ from January to 
May. Their interest and progress 
are both due, I think, to the excel- 
lence of your text and the splendid 
transactions illustrating the prin- 
ciples and discussions of the text.’ 

“20th Century Bookkeeping and Ac- 
counting”’ has since then been adopted 
for use in all High Schools in St. Paul, 
which is more evidence to the effect 
that merit counts. 





a 


Simon B. 
Riker, who has 
been teaching in 
t he MacCormac 
School, Chicago, 
Illinois, is in charge 
of the Commercial 
Department in the 
Hastings, Nebraska, High School this 
year. 
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Laura C. Nis- 
wander, who 
taught commercial 
subjects in the 
Central Normal 
Coilege at Dan- 
ville, Indiana, for 
six years, begin- ait 
ning in 1904, had charge of the De- 
partment of Commerce again last 
year. Mrs. Niswander has an envi- 
able reputation in the training of 
commercial teachers. 

W. W. McIntire, Principal of the 
Norwood High School last year, has 
recently been appointed Dean of the 
Normal Department of the Ohio Uni- 
versity, Athens, Ohio. He assume‘ 
his new duties at the opening of the 
fall term, September 7. Mr. Mce- 
Intire has had a very successful ex- 
perience in his work in the Norwood 
High School and is to be congratu- 
lated upon receiving this appoint- 
ment. His many friends wish him 
abundance of success. 


Chas. V. Johnson, formerly Prin- 
cipal of the Williams Ave. School, has 
been appointed Principal of the Nor- 
wood High School to succeed Mr. 
McIntire. This is a recognition of 
Mr. Johnson’s success as Principal 
of a grade school. Norwood is for- 
tunate in having a man of his ability 
available for promotion. 

Jeanette Cameron, who taught 
in the High School at Ladysmith, 
Wisconsin, last year, is teaching com- 
mercial subiects at Waukesha, Wis- 
consin, this year. 

W. O. Preston, of Millwood, Ken- 
tucky, is teaching in the Illinois Busi- 
ness College, Springfield, Illinois, this 
vear. 


Effie Reif is the 
new commercial 
teacher this year 
in the Bridgeport, 
Ohio, High School. 
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Charles H. 
Harper, a student 
in the Junior Col- 
lege of Kansas 
City, Missouri, 
submitted a solu- 
tion of the. ac- 

counting problem 
for ieuchers, which appeared in the 
January issue of ‘The Balance 
Sheet,’”’ and we take this opportunity 
to compliment Mr. Harper upon the 
solution submitted. Professor F. J. 
Kirker, Director of Business Training 
in Junior College, writes that ‘Mr. 
Harper finished his bookkeeping work, 
going through ‘20th Century Book- 
keeping and Accounting’ in a com- 
paratively short time. He is sixteen 
years of age, the youngest member 
of my class, and has such a grasp of 
the principles of accounting that we 
may hear more from him in the fu- 
ture.’’ Such students as these in our 
schools today are the business men 
of tomorrow. When business men 
understand accounting principles and 
realize the importance of sound ac- 
counting systems, there will be fewer 
business failures. No small part of 
Mr. Harper’s success is due to the 
efficient instruction received from 
Professor Kirker. 


The Waynesboro Business Col- 
lege of Waynesboro, Pa., owned by 
James T. Austin for the past seven 
vears, has recently been’sold to Jesse 
H. Poole of Washington, D. C. Mr. 
Poole is a former graduate of this 
school. He has since taught for two 
years in the Commercial Department 
of the High School at Thurmont, Md., 
and for the past two years has been 
a traveling auditor in the Statistical 
Bureau of the United States Govern- 
ment. 





Troy Welper, 
who-has ___ibeen 
teaching in the 
Columbus B u si- 
/ ness College, Co- 
Y lumbus, Ohio, goes 
to the High School 
at Sioux City, 





Iowa, this year. 


C. A. LeDeuc, 
formerly assistant 
instructor of ac- 
counting in the 
University of IIli- 
nois, and who has 
been teaching in 
the University of 
Texas this summer, is now assistant 
instructor of accounting at the Uni- 
versity of California (Southern 
Branch), Los Angeles. 


R. Emmett Taylor, formerly in 
the Commercial Department of the 
McKinley High School, St. Louis, 
Missouri, has recently been appointed 
as assistant professor of accounting 
in the University of Chicago. Mr. 
Taylor is well prepared for his new 
position. 

Garth Watson, who has been 
teaching in the Newark, Ohio, Busi- 
ness College, is a commercial teacher 
in the Hammond, Indiana, High 
School this year. “20th Century 
Bookkeeping and Accounting’? was 
recently adopted at Hammond. W. 
N. Conrad, formerly head of the 
Commercial Department, is located 
in the Donora, Pennsylvania, High 
School this year. 


H. F. Ford, Head of the Depart- 
ment «.f Commerce in the Springfield, 
Illinois. High School last year, has 
accepted a position with the Bentley 
School of Accounting and Finance, 
Boston. He is succeeded at Spring- 
field by Ralph Gill, formerly in the 
Department of Commerce, North 
High School, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Irwin N. Knehans, last year in the 
High School at Granite City. Illinois, 
is also a new teacher of commercial 
subjects in Springfield. 


Ray W. Os- 
trander, head of 
t he Commercial 
Department in the 
Marysville, Cali- 
fornia, High School 
last year, holds a 
similar position in - 
the Santa Clara, California, High 
School this year. 
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A NEW BOOKKEEPING TEXT 


There is a growing demand on the 
part of progressive Commercial teach- 
ers who understand and realize the 
importance of correct accounting to 
eliminate some of the clerical work 
in connection with the bookkeeping 
course and give more time to a study 
of the principles involved. They want 
a text which can be taught in class 
the same as other texts; a text which 
develops the principles through short 
laboratory material and practice sets. 
They do not want to eliminate the 
bookkeeping value in the bookkeep- 
ing course, but they do want to give 
those students who do not become 
bookkeepers full value received for 
the time devoted to the study of the 
subject of bookkeeping. 


We are pleased to announce the 
publication of a bookkeeping text 
which meets the demands of these 
teachers. This text was compiled by 
J. O. McKinsey, Instructor of Ac- 
counting in the Chicago University. 
Mr. McKinsey is well qualified to pre- 
pare a book of this kind, because, 
before going to the university, he 
taught bookkeeping in one of the St. 
Louis, Missouri, high schools. For 
the past few years he has been giving 
special attention to the study of ac- 
counting, having completed a course 
in the St. Louis University as well 
as in the Chicago University. His 
training in accounting has been ob- 
tained, not only from books, but also 
from practice, as evidenced by the 
fact that he has a C. P. A. degree 
from the state of Illinois. 


This new text is based on the fact 
that the business man needs account- 
ing in order that he may control the 
future operations of his business 
through the information obtained 
from his accounting records. It is 
arranged in chapters, each chapter 
discussing a specific subject. At the 
close of each chapter is a series of 
questions for class discussion and 
short laboratory problems. The first 
volume consists of thirty-six chapters, 
the discussion and laboratory prob- 
lems in each chapter providing suf- 
ficient material for one week, based 
on double periods each day. The 
questions for class discussion, the 
laboratory problems, and the prac- 
tice sets are all contained in the text. 

If you are not satisfied with the 
results obtained from the bookkeep- 
ing text in use, give this text an ex- 
amination, as it might be just what 
you want. If you are interested in a 
text which presents the subject of 
bookkeeping in such a manner that 
it can be taught in class the same as 
any other subject, a bookkeeping 
course in which the laboratory sets 
and the complicated billing contained 
in them is not regarded as the most 
difficult part of the course, you will 
enjoy a careful examination of Mr. 
McKinsey’s text. 

The text will be sent upon approval 
at a special price of $1.00. This is 
subject to cancellation upon the re- 
turn of the text within thirty days, 
or upon its adoption. 


South-Western Publishing Co. 








Roy Bates, last year an assistant 
teacher of bookkeeping and account- 
ing in the Mississippi Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, is in charge of 
the Department of Commerce of the 
Pennsylvania State College this year. 


C. A. Fisher, who had charge of 
the Commercial Department in the 
Sunbury, Pennsylvania, High School 
last year, is in charge of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce in Susquehanna 
University this year. 


Chas. N. Barr, who has been at 
the head of the Business Department 
of Hillsdale College for four years, 
resigned in June to accept a position 
as commercial instructor in the North 
High School, Des Moines, Iowa. 
During the summer he was Circuit 
Manager of the “B” Circuit of the 
Midland Chautauquas. Mr. Barr 
has been a very successful teacher 
and is. well fitted for his new position. 
“The Balance Sheet’’ extends to Mr. 
Barr best wishes for abundance of 
success in Des Moines this year. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


. In the last few years 

the university has been 
called upon to do in- 
tensive work in the 
training of the new 
business man. Among 
the fundamental 

courses developed has 
| been accountancy in 
its various aspects. 
The university has felt 
that its proper field 
lay in the advanced 
that there should be no attempt 





work, 
at competition with the commercial depart- 
ment of the high school or of similar institu- 
tions, nor any duplication of their work. 


Yet, up to the present time, considerable 
energy has been devoted to the most rudi- 
mentary study. Students desiring to enroll 
in accountancy have come to us with pre- 
vious training as varied in quality and in 
length as could be imagined—from zero to 
near one hundred per cent of the preparation 
desired. 

The vital point to emphasize is coopera- 
tion between high school and university. The 
high school is in a strategic position. It is 
responsible for— 

‘First: Fitting pupils to engage in book- 
keeping if they should not continue their 
study further; 

Second: Fitting pupils to continue with 
more advanced courses leading to the pro- 
fession of accounting or to a better under- 
standing of business problems. The high 
school does the ground work. The necessity 
is clear—standardized courses, best texts 
and equipment, thorough work under com- 
petent direction. More uniformity in qual- 
ity, content, and method is immediately 
possible. It is only when this result is a- 
chieved that the university can fully con- 
centrate in its proper field. 

. PROFESSOR A. L. PRICKETT 
Dept. of Economics and Sociology, 
Indiana University. 


Courses in commerce were first author- 
ized by the Board of Directors of Indiana 
University in June, 1919. The course 
met with success from the beginning. 
The department has become exceedingly 
popular, and the fact that an efficient 
corps of instructors is employed has been 
no small factor in the success of the 
courses offered. Professor Prickett had 
charge of the class in bookkeeping and 
accounting during the summer session 
and used ‘20th Century Bookkeeping 
and Accounting.’’ In a letter, July 27, 
he says: ‘‘We have found the introduc- 
tory trial of ‘20th Century’ entirely sat- 
isfactory and we shall use it in our fall 
classes.”’ 
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To THe Epiror: 


The teaching of bookkeeping, as of other 
commercial subjects, is still in the experi- 
mental stage and we have done-our share 
of experimenting. 


After having tried both ‘individual and 
class instruction, I believe every pupil would 
heartily agree with me that the class method 
has given much better satisfaction. We are 
now giving half of the period to class discus- 
sion and half to supervised study, and try- 
ing to keep the classes small enough to give 
individual help to each pupil during the 
supervised study period. The whole class 
is working on the same assignment just as 
they would in an English or History class. 
Working in this way gives an opportunity 
for interesting discussions on each new point 
taken up, on any questions the members 
of the class bring in and on the outside read- 
ing. 

We are using at present, with gratifying 
results, the Balance Sheet method of approach. 
The boys and girls see in the Balance Sheet 
something they already understand. We 
often make up personal Balance Sheets, list- 
ing our personal assets and liabilities. From 
this it is an easy step to the Balance Sheet 
of the local merchant and then to his Profit 
and Loss statement. It is now evident to 
the pupil that a record must be kept of Sales, 
Purchases, Accounts Receivable, Accounts 
Payable and Expenses in order to be able 
to make these statements. By this time he 
sees a real need for the account and knows 
what information he wants to get from it. 
When the “why” is brought out, the boys 
and girls, with very little help, usually rte 
the ‘‘how.” 


<2. 


Supplies for the bookkeeping classes are 
sold in the class-room and the accounts for 
the supply stand are kept by the students, 
as are the accounts for the school savings 
bank. 


I am very anxious to hear what some other 
teachers are doing in their classes and hope 
“The Balance Sheet”’ will prove to be a place 
where we can exchange ideas and learn from 
one another. 

FLORENCE BEATTY, 
Warren Senior High School, 
Warren, Ohio. 


The editor attempted to make up a 
personal Balance Sheet one time, and, 
after listing all his accounts, he found 
that they all were liabilities. He would 
like someone to tell him how he can ar- 
range his accounts on the Balance Sheet 
so that it will balance under such cir- 
cumstances. We unite with Miss Beatty 
in hoping that ‘“‘The Balance Sheet’’ 
will prove to be a medium for the ex- 
change of ideas. 


To Tue EpItTor: 


The late C. P. Zaner once said to me, 
‘Bookkeeping is an easy study to teach, all 
you have to do is to teach the pupil what to 
debit and ‘what to credit.’”” That was the 
truth, but not the whole truth. However, 
if we can get the pupil to understsnd what 
to debit and what to credit, we have accom- 
plished wonders, for the foundation is laid 
upon which to build the bookkeeping struc- 
ture. 

Much has been written on the best methods 
of teaching bookkeeping to beginners, and as 
I examine some of our latest bookkeeping 
texts, I come to the conclusion that the ac- 
count method is either considered the best 
method of teaching the subject, or else that 
method sells better than any other. 

The Balance Sheet method is hardly worth 
considering, for the Balance Sheet or State- 
ment is one of the most difficult things in 
bookkeeping, for pupils, and for some teach- 
ers, as well. Why tackle the most difficult 
things first, when it is a task to teach the 
average beginner to grasp the simplest book- 
keeping principles, presented in the simplest 
way. 
The important thing is to teach the pupil 
to analyze a transaction, to tell what accounts 
are involved in the transaction, and to tell 
what to debit and what to credit. This can 
be done more quickly and more easily for 
both pupil and teacher by the journal method 
than by any other. I have never seen a pu- 
pil, who had thoroughly learned to journalize, 
who had much difficulty in learning the use 
of the purchases, sales, or cash book, because 
he has the foundation and knows how to 
apply the rules. 

Some authors say, ‘‘Why have the pupil 
waste his time journalizing when the journal 
is used so-little in business?” ‘Why have 
the pupil construct accounts when accounts 
never appear in the ledger except where they 
are posted from a book of original entry?” 
Constructing accounts helps some pupils to 
understand the ledger, and assists them in post- 
ing. Making journal entries helps all pupils to 
analyze transactions and to tell what to debit 
and what to credit, besides it is nearly impos- 
sible to teach pupils to close the ledger with 
the journal entry method, unless they are 
aw familiar with the journal from 

to Z. 


I start some pupils with the acccount 
method, and others with the journal, and 
everything being equal, I find that pupils 
who are started with the journal invariabl 
make the most rapid progress and are onsen | 
less likely to get discouraged than those who 
are started with other methods. However, 
with the text I am using, I find it a trifle 
more convenient to use both the account and 
the journal method, but I never fail to em- 
phasize the importance of the journal. 

In connection with journalizing, pupils 
should be taught to post, take Trial Rusosm, 
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make statements, and to close the ledger. 
However, it is better to have them journalize 
and post one or more sets, and take Tria! 
Balances before taking up statements or 
ledger closings. 

Classification of simple accounts can be 
taught more satisfactorily with the aid of 
the six-column Balance Sheet, and red ink 
ledger closings, than by any other method 
now in use, and knowing how to do the 
things mentioned cannot possibly injure the 
pupil, although lie may never have to use 
them. 

Where possible, I prefer to start beginners 
in classes, but where pupils are allowed to 
enter at any time, this can not be done. 

In conclusion, will say that the method 
that gives the best results is the one to use, 
but try all of them before you adopt any. 

P. W. FREDERICK, 

The Mansfield-Ohio Business College, 
Mansfield, Ohio. 

These contributions are proving very 
interesting because they present the 
different views of teachers. It is inter- 
esting to note that one teacher com- 
mends a certain method, while another 
teacher condemns it. All teachers are 
at liberty to express their views on these 
pages. These letters are undoubtedly 
of interest to teachers in general. Pro- 
gressive teachers are always interested 
in knowing how the other fellow gets 
best results. 


To Tue Epitor: 

Copy No. Three of ‘‘The Balance Sheet’’ 
has just reached me and I hasten to express 
my appreciation. It is just the kind of a 
magazine I have been looking for ever since 
I began to teach bookkeeping. It is to book- 
keeping what the “‘Gregg Writer’’ is to short- 
hand and typewriting. 

I should like very much to receive the pre- 
ceding numbers and in order that I shall not 
miss those that follow, please change my 
address after June 4 to Wilmington, Illinois. 

Yours truly, 
BLANCHE YOUNG, 
High School, 
Urbana, III. 

We hope that the publishers of the 
“‘“Gregg Writer’’ will not take any offense 
at our being placed in their class. We 
appreciate the compliment, Miss Young. 


To Tue Epitor: 

Just finished reading ‘‘The Balance Sheet.” 
Every single item was of interest. The ar- 
ticle, ‘BE SPECIFIC,” captured my atten- 
tion. The reading of ‘‘The Balance Sheet”’ 
gives the reader a desire to do better service. 
I am a very grateful recipient of the little 
booklet. May it continue. 

Very truly yours, 
E. L. MARTIN, 
Washington Jr. High School, 
Findlay, Ohio. 


(Concluded on next page) 
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(Continued from page 5) 
studied bookkeeping. They have 
erroneous ideas about accounting, or 
else have an abnormal amount of 
nerve. 


Sales Basis Accounting parlance 


for is too frequently 
Calculating found to be a jargon 
Percentages of arbitrary and in- 


appropriate terms. 
One will hear the term “profit” re- 
ferred to as a certain percentage of 
cost, and is so taught in secondary 
schools. Gross profit, net profit and 
the classes of expenses should be 
figured and always referred to as a 
percentage of sales, and is universally 
so used and understood in making 
up statistics and reports of business 
enterprises. When investments are 
referred to, then income and not 
profit is the term which should be 
used to express the earnings of the 


money invested. 
Cost The term ‘“‘cost”’ has 
about as many in- 
terpretations as there are persons 
using the term; although we have 
about arrived at the time when ac- 
countants use the term as meaning 
Cost of Production. 
Efficiency The term “effici- 
} ency” is about the 
most abused word now in use. It 
may mean anything or nothing ac- 
cording to how and by whom it is 
used. 

One sees so little efficiency now 
anywhere that one really feels a sensi- 
tiveness in using the term in these 
present day paradoxical conditions. 


Inasmuch as I am 


ion ; 
oa _ to discuss the extent 
Secondary of the development 
Schools of accounting par- 


lance in secondary 
schools, I will suggest that the in- 
struction given should be in conson- 
ance with business requirements, and 
commensurate with their offerings of 
courses of study. 

The function of the secondary 
school in business education should 
be to prepare the student for the work 
he may have to do after graduating. 
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He should have enough of cultural 
studies, of course, to balance the 
mental activities, but always with 
the ultimate purpose of giving the 
student such education and knowl- 
edge as he will need in making a liv- 
ing or acquiring wealth. When I say 
wealth, I mean the economical defini- 
tion of the term which comprehends 
wealth for future needs, or for future 
enjoyment, and not a restricted mean- 
ing of riches as is so frequentiy meant 
when one uses the term wealth. 

It is to be hoped that there will be 
greater effort in the future and greater 
cooperation by secondary schools, 
accountants and business managers 
to use commonly understood terms, 
sufficiently definitive to indicate their 
meaning, and with the purpose of 
formulating, so far as possible, uni- 
form and standardized nomenclature 
and accounting procedure, at least 
in business enterprises of the same 
class. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
(Continued from page 25) 


To THE EpitTor: 

I sure do enjoy ‘“‘The Balance Sheet,’’ for 
it is a clear, well-edited, little affair, some- 
thing in it to interest every teacher. All the 
earmarks of a pure house organ have been 
removed, but it carries your message well, 
and to my mind, is just like your publications, 
superior. It is to my mind—a well Bal- 
anced Sheet and will show a “‘profit’”’ to the 
entire commercial school world. I am look- 
ing forward for my next copy now.” 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES T. AUSTIN, Prin., 
Waynesboro Business College, 
Waynesboro, Pa. 

So many letters, praising ‘“The Bal- 
ance Sheet,’’ were received after the 
April number was distributed last spring, 
that we could not publish them all if we 
devoted this entire issue to them, con- 
sequently, we only publish a few as evi- 
dence to all that their comments are 
appreciated by the editor, the publishers, 
the printers—yes, the printers are par- 
ticularly pleased, for some reason. Pos- 
sibly they think we will be forced to pub- 
lish it oftener, or to increase the size of 
it again. It has already grown from a 
sixteen page publication to a twenty- 
eight page publication, and, even then, 
we were forced to continue two of the 
articles in this issue because of the lack 
of space. 
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on this page free of charge. 





Notices from schools needing teachers, teachers wanting a position, 
schools for sale, and persons desiring to purchase a school, will be inserted 








TEACHERS WANTED 


A good man teacher for ‘‘20th Century Book- 
keeping” and Penmanship. Must be first class. 
An attractive position in a large Private School 
housed in new building. State training, expe- 


rience, salary desired and enclose 


with @ret letter. Address, ““Ohio,”..c/o ‘lode. 


Western Pub. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Manager. for an up-to-date Business College 
in the Middle West. Established in 1901, good 
territory. Will rent on 10% commission or — 
rate of $100.00 per month. will also sell 
interest. Address, ‘‘N. B. C.,”’ c/o South- 
ern Pub. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Man to take charge of Business Administration 
and Finance De 
Central West. ust have college education and 
degree with successful teaching ex " 
Address, No. 385, c/o South-Western Pub. Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


WANTED TO BUY A SCHOOL 


An experienced commercial teacher, now head 
of the Commercial Department of a High School, 
desires to purchase a Business School near New 
York City. State full particulars in reply. Ad- 
ee Gale 49, “em South-Western Pub. Co., Cin- 
cinna . 


I am interested in purchasing a first-class 
Business College ¥ -< location a here in 
U. S. Address, H -- c/o Sout i Western 
Pub. Co., Cincinnati, Ohte. 


SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


Business College located in Central New York. 
Worth the money. Address, L. E. E., c/o South- 
Western Publishing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Business College in Texas, no competition in 
a hundred miles. Well eq uipped, large attend- 
ance. Finest climate = ‘the U - S. Receives 
poe from entire State, also Okla., Tenn., 

* . and Ariz. Address, E. Z., c/o South- 
Western Pub. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Good Commercial School for sale, cheap if ta- 
ken at once. Will give terms to 3 right party. 
Good reason for selling. Address; 79 
Western Pub. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


tment in college located in - 


. c/o South- . 


SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


Business College in an Ohio city of 35,000, 
Wonderful ogpersealiy- For particulars, address. 
— c/o South-Western Pub. Co., Cincinnati, 

io. 


Old established Business College in Nebraska 
doing good business in a progressive city. sa 4 
Business —_ in this part of the state. We 
equipped, excellent reputation, good attendance, 
25.00 per month tpistoe, pws reason 
for selling. Cash orterms. Address, ‘‘Nebraska,”’ 
c/o South-Western Pub. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


A small Commercial College in a beautiful 
city of about 8,000 population. Draws from = 3 
population of a oprrentmaedty 5 75,000 red ye newt 
equipment and low rent. B aw position 
for two men, or for a man and wife, ice $2,000. 
Address, ‘‘Business College,’’ c/o South-Western 
Pub. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


A \ interest in a Business College in Northern 


' Florida. City of 100,000 9 pee Good rea- 
n 


sons for selling. School i 1 condition. Clean 
competition. Address, Florida, c/o South-West- 
b. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. . 


16 yee eeeed nes Shorthand School established 
ity of 40,000 in southern Le ae 

£- ideal. $4,500 equipment. This is 
splendid opportunity for an experienced deoed 
man, and can be purchased on most favorable 
terms. Reason ae, selling—death of owner. Ad- 
dress, ‘‘Mich .”’ c/o South-Western Pub. Co., 


Cincinnati, O ~ 


Business College equipment in eont  tecitony 
of rich people. Well lighted, aye locat 
rooms. School established man Cheap 
to a hustler. For particulars, a arees, “M. ¢..” 
c/o South-Western Pub. Co., Cincinnatl, Ohio. 


Half interest in old established business col- 
lege in Rocky Mountain West, that is doing busi- 
ness to-its fullest capacity. Revenue for 1920 
about $25,000. Will require $5,000 and first-class 
references as to character and ability. Address, 
Sate 80, c/o South-Western Pub. Co., Cincinnati, 


> 


Business College doing fine —— ot i 
receipts over $2, first 10 days t. ‘Low 
rent, no competition and well seu 0 
has larger oa Will require a ae to 
handle. Address, M. J., c/o South. Western Pub. 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Lot 10 3 doz. 10 Col. Journals 
Pass Books 


Lot 13 65 doz. Notes Receivable Books 


STATIONERY AND BLANK BOOKS 


We have for sale the following miscellaneous stationery and blanks taken from various 


t Books 8 SOE EO NF ae 
120 doz. Bills 7 ee ek MI IDs «cin nnn 0.05.060066534606066608 
40 d CS ch O06 5 5614s RWG TASES SR 4OSEE DCA OO) 6 RCC MERON 


wee e eee eee ee eee ee eee eee eee eee 


bookkeeping sets: 

Lot 1 7000 ~ Bill Heads (Blank).......... 
Lot 2 40 doz. Duplicate Bill Books o's) bie 
Lot 3 160 doz. Misc. Check Books........... 
Lot 4 80 doz. Duplicate Order Books (40"s) 
Lot 5 80 doz. Receipt Books................ 
Lot 6 

Lot 7 Ey. POO NUNN gs cn edsccccdccunts 
Lot 8 80 doz. Draft Books.................. 
Lot 1000 Letter Heads (Blank)......... 


eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee eee 
ee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee 2 | 


Lot 12 75 doz. Blank Books, Journat and Cash Book Ruling. 


eee eee eee ee eee eee eee 


eee eee ee eases 











Lot 14 75 doz. Blank Booke (Ledger Ruling)... ... 2.227212... vdehnetaceh <1 1100 per doz. 
The above prices are for cash with order. Be sure to indicate lot number. 


South-Western Publishing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 






































STANDARD 
COMMERCIAL TEXTBOOKS 


20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 
by James W. Baker. Completed by a quarter million students 
annually. A flexible system arranged for use in resident schools 
and for teaching by correspondence. Based on sound bookkeep- 
ing and accounting principles. (See page 14.) 


BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING by J. O. McKin- 
sey, A. M., C. P. A., of the University of Chicago. Now ready 
for school use. (See page 23 for description.) 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTING AND AUDITING by J. F. 
Sherwood, C. P. A. For schools desiring to offer an accounting 
course in advance of the bookkeeping course. (See page 15.) 


PERSONALITY AND SALESMANSHIP by A. H. 
Holmes. Just off the press. An unusually interesting presenta- 
tion of this important subject. (See page 15.) 


PETERS’ COMMERCIAL LAW by P. B. S. Peters, L. L. 
B. An interesting text written in a scholarly manner, yet so 
simply presented that it can be readily comprehended by the 
student. 


ROSS’S BUSINESS ENGLISH, 4th Edition, by J. Walter 
Ross. This text offers an excellent course in Business English 
and letter writing. Commercial abbreviations arranged alpha- 
betically for ready reference. 


20TH CENTURY TOUCH TYPEWRITING by I. E. 
Grisso. The only typewriting text on the market that illus- 
trates the use of finger gymnastic drills. 


PETERS’ BUSINESS SPELLER by P. B. S. Peters. 
Five thousand words classified according to nature of business. 
Two hundred lessons. Pronunciation indicated and definitions 
given. 


20TH CENTURY BANK ACCOUNTING. Publication 
of this text, as announced in the April issue, has been delayed 
on account of inability to secure paper. Every effort is being 
made to complete its publication at an early date. We hope 
to be able to announce it, as ready for distribution, in the next 
issue. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
309 West Third Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio 











